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and the folk-songs of which the Malo-Russians 
have a goodly store ; and the other two are 
filled with selections from the printed litera- 
ture, beginning with Kotliarevski (1769-1838) 
who made himself celebrated by his burlesque 
of aportion of the 'Eneid.' Some of the Little 
Russians, however, do not regard this produc- 
tion with pleasure, but consider that it is cal- 
culated to bring the language into contempt. 
Extracts are given from about forty authors, 
by far the most celebrated being Taras Shev- 
chenko, of whom ' I published a short notice 
with a few extracts in Macmillan's Magazine, 
(April, 1886). The Novelists Kvitka and 
Madame Markovich, who writes under the 
now. de guerre of Marko Vovchok, have earned 
considerable reputation in Russia, and P. Kou- 
lish has produced some valuable works. A 
fine collection of the Doumf, or popular legen- 
dary poems corresponding to the Russian bi- 
lini was commenced by Messrs. Dragomanov 
and Antonovich, but it never got farther than 
the second volume, of which, indeed, only a 
portion appeared. Dragomanov also published 
a good collection of folk-tales (Malorousskia 
Narodnia Predania i Razskazi, Kiev, 1876). 
He now edits a Malo-Russian Journal, 'The 
Commune' (Hromada), at Geneva, of ultra- 
liberal tendencies. 

The phonology of Little Russian is curious : 
the Great Russian ye (expressed by the letter 
yaf) and o frequently become *', as richka= 
riechka, a river, £«*«=kon, a horse, and the 
thick 1 (the barred 1 of Polish) becomes v or 
ou, especially at the end of a word or before 
other consonants, e. g. pisaon=pisal, he wrote ; 
dovgo=dolgo, long. The language resem- 
bles Polish in having no present participle 
passive, and it has incorporated many Polish 
words (e. g. Shukati—* Pol. Szuka<0, as might 
be expected when we remember how long the 
people were under Polish rule. These, how- 
ever, must be carefully sifted, but the time has 
hardly yet come for an etymological dictionary 
of the language. There is also an occasional 
use of a diminutive infinitive in tfci — tochki as 
spatochki, to sleep a little. 

There are several dialects, among which 
may be specified that of the Ukraine, the dia- 
lect of the Gouzoules and Boiki in Bukovina, 
the Red Russian of Galicia and the Ugro-Rus- 



sian spoken to the North of the Carpathians. 
In the Red Russian dialect the suffix of the 
infinitive is ti — as in the Church Slavonic ; this 
in the dialect of the Ukraine has been softened 
into ft, especially before the reflexive sa. The 
dialect of the Gouzoules may be seen in the 
poems of Fedkovich. The peculiarities of 
Ugro-Russian have been discussed by the late 
Prof. Sreznevski, of the University of St. Peters- 
burg, and many of them are given in the U& ro- 
Rousskta Narodnia Piesni, published by De- 
Vollant in the Transactions of the Imperial 
Russian Geographical Society (St. Petersburg, 
1885). 

W. R. MORFILL. 
Oxford, England. 



Wii-hklm Bode : Die Kenningar in der angcl- 
sachsischen Dichtung. Mit Ausblicken 
auf andere Litteraturen. Darmstadt und 
Leipzig, 1886. [Strasburg Dissertation] . 

The dissertation-writers are rushing into a 
new field, and have already surveyed a goodly 
quantity of ground which the philologists of a 
past generation either feared or forgot to tread. 
The study of purely poetical style, it is true, 
has been from time immemorial the favorite 
poaching-ground of makers and lovers of 
Rhetoric ; writers on Aesthetics have devoted 
to the subject a large space in their hortus 
siccus; but till within a decade or so, little 
work had been done on the lines of the his- 
torical method. In 1875 appeared, as we all 
know, Heinzel's essay "Ueber den Stil deralt- 
germanischen Poesie," — a suggestive and al- 
most brilliant study. It called out a number 
of dissertations, among which the most note- 
worthy — I postpone my formal exceptions 
and rebuttal to a part of it — was Hoffmann's 
paper (Eng. Stud.W, 163 ff.): 'Der bildliche 
Ausdruck im Beowulf und in der Edda.' Still 
better, in my opinion, is the dissertation now 
before us. It is confined not only to a particu- 
lar manifestation of poetical style, but to a 
particular literature, — a literature easily mas- 
tered and vexed by comparatively few dis- 
tracting elements. Decidedly the weakest 
part of Bode's work is his attempt — though he 
is modest enough in his profession — to collect 
parallel examples from other literatures. Ex- 
cept in the case of O.-S., these are simply pro- 
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yoking in their meagre and fortuitous charac- 
ter. Even the impartial range of selection — 
from "Tom Jones" to "Sankey's Songs and 
Solos" (cf. pp. 35, 74, 86) — does not quite 
reconcile us. But these are only the outward 
flourishes. Bode has mastered his subject, 
has thought out his position clearly, and writes 
with the ease of conquest. Pitfalls of fine 
writing, of elegant trifling, are dug for every 
step of the wanderer in this field of study; but 
Bode has escaped all snares. Now and then 
he shows something akin to humor ; and a 
kindly sentiment, pleasant to the American 
reader, prompts a dedication of the Essay to 
two friends, one of whom is Dr. J. W. Bright. 
The Kenning is one of the conspicuous 
marks of A.-S. poetical style. It is well to 
have this affirmed as strongly as possible (cf. 
Bode, p. 12: "dieser erstaunliche Reichtum," 
etc.) ; for Hoffmann, speaking (p. 190) of the 
poverty of A.-S. in figures, as compared with 
O.-N., actually coupled the kenning with the 
simile! Bode's lists ought to interest Hoff- 
mann. In every nine or ten verses of A.-S. 
poetry, says the former author, occurs a ken- 
ning (p. 12) ; and there are over three hundred 
kennings for the single concept, God (p. 72).* 
The Riddles show the smallest proportion of 
kennings: 4.6$. The Hymns show the great- 
est : 18$. I can see no great significance in 
these figures. The riddle, well defined as "a 
short epic with the hero's name suppressed," 
is itself a sort of kenning ; hence as much as 
possible in the way of outright description. 
On the other hand, the Hymns, with their one 
set subject of praise or prayer, are forced to 
all possible vocative variety. Interesting, not 
convincing, is Bode's theory that alliteration 
is the chief cause ("vor alien Dingen," p. 13) 
of kennings. "Without alliteration," he says, 
"Saxon poetry would have but a third of its 
kennings and appositions." There is influence 
of this kind, but not to the extent assumed ; 
the argument would apply as well to the 
modern couplet, or even the sonnet, as to A.- 
S. verse ; and we may be sure that so national 
and vigorous a trope does not spring from the 
exigencies of an unfinished line. Both "allit- 
eration" and kenning are parallel results of a 
common impulse: the love of repetition. All 

*On p. 14, he gives 294 as the exact number. 



harmony, in the last analysis, is repetition. 
In A.-S. the poet's task was to repeat the 
sound, and to repeat the idea ; but to avoid 
exact repetition in either. Neither iteration, 
as at the beginning of Lycidas, nor perfect 
rime, as frequently in Chaucer, is familiar to 
A.-S. poetry. I venture to say that a close 
study of the style of Piers Plowman would 
thoroughly dispose of alliteration as chief 
factor in the kenning-process. The effect of 
French models is seen in the straightforward 
and unbroken movement of the later verse, — 
a change quite parallel with that from the 
Germanic to the French order of words in 
prose. Thus, as example of the old move- 
ment, we may take B. 1417 f. — I choose almost 
at random : 

Denum eallum wees, winum Scyldinga 
7veorce on mdde to gepolianne pegne mone- 
gum, oncyb" eorla gehweem, sydpan JEscheres 
on pdm holmclife Iiafelan tuition. Cf. P.P., 
B text, IV, 6 AT. (Skeat, E. E. T. Soc.) : 

"And I comarinde pe" quod pe kynge to 
Conscience panne, 

"Rape pe to ride and Resoun pozv fecc/ie" . . 
. ..." I am fay ne of patforwarde. ' ' Seyde pe 
freke panne, 

And ritt right to Resoun and rowneth hi his 
ere, 

And seide as pe kynge badde and sithen toke 
his leue. 

Repetition as matter of verse-movement is 
nearly as rigid in the new as in the old ; as a 
matter of style, it is entirely lacking in the new, 
but riots in the old. Now, why should not 
alliteration, according to Bode's theory, pro- 
duce more or less kennings and appositions ? 
A thorough study of P. P. would yield valuable 
results for the relation of metre and style. 

As to age and origin of kennings, Bode is 
cautious. Ronning's criteria cannot (p. 23 f., 
be relied upon in all cases. Still, there are 
some positive statements. "Cynewulf macht 
Epoche in der angelsachsischen Litteratur ; 
mit ihm endet diejenige altgermanische Zeit, 
wo der Dichter nichts ist, als em Sprachrohr 
der Vergangenheit." As regards variety, 
there are fifty-four concepts for which ken- 
nings are found in A.-S. These are divided 
into seven classes, and considered in detail, — 
a valuable piece of work, which will materially 
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lighten the labors of all who hereafter deal 
with the general subject of A. -S. poetical style. 
As the author himself says, opinions will differ 
about some of his decisions. On p. 66, mid- 
dangeard is taken as a kenning for "Erde," 
and geond pisne middangeard as "Eigentlicher 
Ausdruck"for "auf Erden." Why, too, should 
ieoh((p. 66) be kenning for "Sonne" in B. 569: 
Leoht iastan com, beorht biacen godesf But 
these are veriest trifles. Since Sankey's solos 
pass muster as illustration of the kenning, — 
is it because your true kenning-makers, ac- 
cording to Bode (p. 9), are 'the uneducated, 
the half-educated, young mothers, young 
lovers, praying peasant-women, market- 
women ?' — I venture to add a kenning to 
hildefrdfor or "Kampftrost," (p. 54), for a 
shield. In these modern days, the kenning 
denotes a less bellicose sort of shield : a "com- 
forter" is a warm wrap for the neck ; a "com- 
fortable" is a stuffed coverlet. We noted 
above Bode's rather reckless tilt at the estab- 
lished idea that a kenning results from the 
Germanic vehemence and passion, which loved 
to rain a succession of blows on one spot. 
This view of Heinzel, of Scherer, and others, 
Bode dismisses with a word. He seems fond 
of Donnybrook warfare, and gladly hits at all 
heads that he sees. Miillenhoff and ten Brink 
are set right on p. 71 f. These authorities were 
wrong in making Grendel and the dragon 
fossilized personifications of the Equinoctial 
storms of ocean. Bode calls up a sort of Ly- 
canthropy mixed with Euhemerism, and ex- 
plains Grendel as a type of actual beasts — 
"reissende Tiere"- — who once ravaged the 
lands which afterwards sang of his doings. 
The 'last editor' of Beowulf (what a terrible 
fellow he was !) took this beast-epic and shook 
it up with his Christian demonology. Respon- 
sibility for Grendel is henceforth to be divided 
between Cain and the "reissende Tiere." 
And so, one bv one, the great problems are 
solved. 

My review is long, but not out of proportion 
to the worth of Bode's essay. The actual re- 
sults of his work, as I have already said, are 
of permanent value. Diligence and insight go 
together ; and where actual statements cease, 
the author always gives us a horizon of sugges- 
tion and stimulus. Among the most admirable 



of these suggestions, is his concluding sketch 
of the relations between the use of kennings 
on the one hand, and on the other, the use of 
end-rime and assonance. 

Francis B. Gummere. 
Ne~,v Bedford. 



Geschichte desfranzosischen Romans ini XY1T 
Jahrhundert, von Dr. Phil. Heinr. Kor- 
ting. Leipzig und Oppeln, 1885, 8vo. 
Erster Band in 4 Lieferungen. S. 501. 

By this publication, of which the first volume 
is now complete, Dr. Korting again renders 
signal service in the field of Romance literature. 
The French novel of the seventeenth century, 
which has its sources in the earlier fiction of 
the neighboring Latin races, and in the pas- 
toral productions of Greece and Rome, 
possesses an interest deserving the atten- 
tion of the ripe scholarship now brought to 
the work. By remodeling and reducing the 
form inherited from abroad, by renewing the 
content and adapting it to the changed state 
of society, the writers of the seventeenth cen- 
tury in France became, in their turn, the pro- 
genitors of the English novel of the eighteenth 
and the point of departure for the far-reaching 
influence of Fenelon and Le Sage. 

Dr. Korting divides his subject into three 
parts: I. The foreign sources and influences. 
II. The ideal novel in France. III. The 
realistic novel in France. 

I. Foreign influences. Chap. 1, Amadis. 
The slight and only connection between French 
fiction and the vast literature of the Middle 
Ages — Rabelais had remained without immedi- 
ate influence — was formed by the 'Amadis of 
Gaul.' Seeking the origins of Amadis, Dr. 
Korting agrees with Braunfels, and finds it 
in England as an episode ; crossing the chan- 
nel it worked its way south, until in Spain, to- 
wards 1470, Montalvo first committed it to 
writing in a form which his successors greatly 
enlarged. The success was immense : trans- 
lations into Italian and German were not long 
delayed. Francis I, who had become ac- 
quainted with the Amadis during his imprison- 
ment, entrusted the French version to Des 
Essarts (1543-8); a version which gave it a 
new lease of life, leading to great expansion of 
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